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ber who has but juſt had the honour of taking his ſeat i in 
this Houſe, ſhould preſent himſelf to your notice, and throw 
_ himſelf on your indulgence ; yet does he think himſelf not 
only warranted, but called upon, to deliver his ſentiments 
and opinions on the awful queſtion which ſo deeply agitates 
the public mind. If he ſhould even take up more of the 


creation to the preſent hour, never exhibited to the eyes or 
underſtanding of men a ſpeRtacle more ſingular than that 
. L 
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time of the Houſe than i is cuſtomary upon a firſt occaſion, he 
hopes the magnitude and importance of the ſubje& will en- 
ſure him that attention which, on any other occafion, he 
could not aſk or expect. In truth, Sir, the times we live 
in ſeem unmarked by any of the ordinary rules of human 
proceeding. Perhaps the hiſtory of the world, from the 
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| before me. I am at this moment addreſſing an aſſembly 
= which it had been our pride and our boaft to have con- 
ſidered as the repreſentative wiſdom and integrity of. the 5 
Triſh nation. On what ſubjeQ am I going to addreſs them? - 
Win poſterity believe that a' Propoſition had been made to 
this Houſe, that it ſhould become its own accuſer, and be 
its own judge? Will poſterity believe, that this Houſe not 
only liſtened without indignation to this impious propoſal, 
but, in compliance with the mandate of a foreign power, ac- | 
cuſed and pronounced upon itſelf the ſentence of an igno- = 
minious condemnation ? Am I, then, wrong in ſtating, that 
the hiſtory of the world has furniſhed no inſtance like this? 
A propoſal, I ſay, which, in defiance of all the impulſes of 
8 nature, and all the honourable affeQions of the heart, calls 
| upon an aſſembly, not deſtitute of wiſdom, talent, and virtue, | 
=> to extinguiſh itſelf, on the audacious and inſulting grounds 
* bo its incompetency and its erimes! Sir, I do not yet de- 
1 ſpair of the ſalvation of Ireland. The late events in this 
Hl ouſe have produced the only effect worthy of a nation of 
freemen. They have alarmed, but they have not diſmayed 
ws: they have enabled us to ſee our danger, but they have 
not di ſpoſed us to fink under it. Inſtead of paralizing, they : 
have inſpired exertion. I do congratulate this Houſe, I do 
congratulate this Nation, that we are not afſembled here, | 
with rueful countenances and deſponding hearts, to pay the 
laſt tribute to the departed liberties of Ireland. I do con- 
gratulate this Houſe and this Nation, that we have not 
marched hither, in flow and ſolemn proceſſion, to weep over 
the tomb of the Iriſh Conftitution. No, Mr. Speaker ; 
my prophetic heart tells me, that I ſhall ſurvive this deſperate 
effort, and that 1 ſhall be laid low ere the ane be- 
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Sins to droop. Tas NATION HATES THE Union, AND 


Ir WILL NOT PASS. The friends of the people, in this 
Houſe, are bound to maintain their rights ; ; and as thoſe 
rights are moſt reſpected when they are beſt underſtood, fo 


do I proteſt againſt the 9 of this Houſe to vote the 
act of Union. 


Ere this degrading is had been propoſed | to the 
Iriſh people, the grounds of its ſucceſs had been previouſly 


arranged. It was imagined, that no man could hope for 
the ſucceſs of Iriſh independence, in a ſtruggle againſt Mi- 


niſterial power. The event of the laſt year has furniſhed a 
_ melancholy reflection that the victory of a brave and gene- 
rous people over Minifterial audacity and confidence, might 
be converted to the mournful purpoſe of emblazoning its 
Future defeat. The triumph of Iriſh liberty gave to the | 


| Britiſh Miniſter a new opportunity of exhibiting the natural 


ſtubbornneſs and pertinacity of his character. Untaught to 


profit by diſcomfiture or misfortune, he who had laid the plan 
of the campaign againſt your liberties, diſdained the expedient 


of retreating with prudence from the field of battle, but in 
the very moment of diſaſter and defeat aſſumes the haughty | 
aſpect of victory, and the inſolent language of triumph. He 


had arranged his forces, and calculated on his chances. He 


full well knew that his only chance was in Parliament; and 
hence it is, that, with unbluſhing effrontery, he contends for 


the power of Parliament againft the rights of the people. He 


foreſaw that 1 16 placemen and penſioners were better ma- 
- terials for his purpoſe, than the demands, defires, and impre- 


ſcriptible rights of the people of Ireland. Tis ſtrange, 


however, that, with as much argumentative power as ever 


man poſſeſſed, with a gigantic intelle& and copious vocabu- 
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lary, this Miniſter did not condeſcend to argue a queſtion of 


ſuch magnitude à priori, but has taken poſt within the en- 
trenchments of two miſerable precedents, viz. the Union with 


Scotland, and the Septennial Bill in 1716—]1 refer you to 
his printed ſpeeches of the 224 and zift of January 1799. 


If you will examine his propoſitions with the attention 


which a common.. underſtanding gives to a queſtion of no 
great difficulty, but yet of great importance, you will find that 
they do not contain a ſingle principle on which his doctrine 
can be maintained. As the Britiſh Miniſter, who, no dobbt, 


is great authority, has alſo enliſted in his cauſe ſome cha- 
racters to whom this country once looked up with venera- 


tion and love, 1 hope it will not be deemed inappoſite or 

| preſumptuous, if I. ſhould aſk your particular attention, 
| while I endeavour to maintain opinions founded upon the 
moſt mature reflection, and already given to the public in the 
moſt unqualified manner. I hope I ſhall not be deemed to 

_ treſpaſs much upon your patience, when I alſo tate, that my 
object is to preſent to ** countrymen the nature of thoſe 
rights which J conceive to be the unalienable inheritance of 
the people ; thoſe rights which, in eontradiction to the lan- 
guage of the Britiſh Miniſter, never ate in abeyance, but are 
veſted, and never can be di veſted, either in the cabinet, or 
in the field of battle: their effects may be ſuſpended, or de- 


firoyed ; but the rights themſelves are unperiſhable and im- 
mortal, ſurviving with uridiminiſhed glory and eſſence the 


day of victory, or the day of defeat. It may be imagined, 
that when I enter the liſts with the Miniſter of Great Bri- 
- tain, and ſome dignitaries. of the law, on a point purely con- 
ſtitutional, I undertake a taſk which, from the inferiority of 


my means, promiſes little hopes of ſucceſs. But 'tis error only 
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which requires the i ingenuity of argument, or bn: ene 
of language. The fair cauſe of Truth ſtands in need of no 
ſuch fictitious ſupporters; it is its own ſublimeſt, moſt fuc- 
ceſsful advocate. This queſtion, then, I dare to argue with 
any man, however fertile his genius, deep his learning, or 
perſevering his induſtry. I ſay it, that this Houſe is not 

_ competent to vote the at of Union; and this I ſhall en- 
| deavour to demonſtrate on the four following grounds. 

1ſt, The nature of the queſtion itſelf. *.. 2dly, The original 
| conformation. of Parliament, and the acknowledged deſtina- 
tion of its duties. 3dly, From precedents undeniable, and 
authorities the moſt reſpectable; and, 4thly, From ou actual, - 
and not theoretical, ſtate of our repreſentation. Tri 
Wich reſpe& to the firſt. The advocates for the compe- 

 tency of Parliament inſiſt, that by the Union there would be 
no change of the Conſtitution ; thereby impliedly admitting, 
that if it were a change of the- Conſtitution, the Parliament 
would not be competent to enact it: for if that were not 
the neceffary implication, why. employ ſo much time, and 
beſtow ſo much trouble and pains, to prove that which, when 
| proved, would be nugatory ? for if the Parliament have a 
right to change the Conſtitution, why endeavour to ſhew, as a 
ground for that right or competence, that a particular mea- 


| ſure under conſideration would not change the Conſtitution ? 
Indeed, the very words adopted by the advocates for the 
competency of Parliament, leave no doubt on this head : Say 
they —“ The Union will not change the Conſtitution, it 
will only be a. new mode of adminiſtering the Conſtitution,” 
But to put this queſtion in a very ſimple manner— The 
Union will either change the Conſtitution, or it will not ; if 
its advocates anſwer in the negative, then it is for me to ſhew 


ES) 


that it will; if they anſwer in the affirmative, then 1 am 
brought to the ſecond head of my di viſion on this topic. 


Firſt, then, (as to this queſtion, and all others which form the 
ground of treaty between Great Britain and Ireland), thoſe 


two kingdoms muſt be conſidered, ſeparate,” diſtinct, inde- 


pendent ſtates: for, though they may have exiſted centuries 
on centuries united by common intereſt, yet they are, con- 
ſtitutionally ſpeaking, to all intents and purpoſes indepen- 


dent ſtates, and ſo admitted, in expreſs terms, by the Britiſh 


Miniſter himſelf, in his printed ſpeech, page 2r. If it ſo 
happened, that the Conſtitution of this country were different 
from the Conſtitution of Great Britain, then it will not be 
denied, that a meaſure which gave the Britiſh Conſtitution in 


the place of the Iriſh, from which it was different, would 
change the Conſtitution. © This was the cafe of Scotland, 


the parliamentary Conſtitution of which was eſſentially dif- 
: ferent from that of Great Britain ; the conſtitutional prero- 


atives of the Crown of which were alſo different from thoſe 


of the Crown of Great Britain, as may be ſeen by two acts of 
Parliament in Scotland, called the AQs of Security and Con- 
cerning Peace and War. The only ground, therefore, that 


the advocates for an Union have on this part of the caſe, is 


the ſimilitude between the Britiſh and the Iriſh Conſtitutions, 
Has any one of theſe men ſaid more or Teſs than this, that 
by an Union you will ſtill have King, Lords, and Com- 


mons ?—1 refer you to their printed ſpeeches, their ad- 


dreſſes, and their pamphlets.” If this argument were to be 


concluſive (and if it be not concluſive, i it can haye no force at 
all), then an Union, by which the Iriſh nation would have no 
ſhare in the repreſentation at all, would be no change in the 
Conſtitution ; for you would ſtill have King, Lords, and 
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Commons —and of courſe the ſame principle would apply, 


not only to King, Lords, and Commons, fitting at Weſt- 
minſter, but to the ſame ſpecies of Conſtitution, whether at 


Peterſburgh or Conſtantinople. But to put a ſimple caſe : 


It is the undoubted Conſtitution of Ireland, that the people 
of Ireland ſhould be taxed by their repreſentatives only, and 


none other Will any man deny this as a preſent ſubſiſting f 
right? If it requires then any meaſure to alter or deſtroy . 
this right, the meaſure which affects it alters or deſtroys the 
Conſtitution, of which this very right forms part (and the moſt 


conſiderable : part) of its eſſence — and, I believe, I need got 
more than afſert to thoſe ſtrange and infatuated conftitutional- | 
iſts, that any cauſe that changes part of the eſſence of any ſub- 
ſtance, neceſſarily alters the ſubſtance in which it is inherent. 
This holds equally in morals and pol itics, as well as in phy- 
ſies. I ſhould have been aſhamed to argue this part of the 
caſe, had I not heard it gravely aſſerted in and out of Par- 


liament, that this meaſure did not in anywiſe alter our Con- 


ſtitution. I was the more diſpoſed to argue this point, inaſ- 
much as I had heard it contended by a great law luminary, 
who, unfortunately for the rights and liberties of Ireland, 


gives the aſſiſtance of his ſplendid talents to the Miniſter on 


this queſtion, that the Union would not change the Conſti- 
tution. If it would not be confidered too daring to gueſs at 


his opinions, I might ſay that he maintains the competency - 


of Parliament, on the ground alone that the Union would 
not change the Iriſh Conſtitution. | 2 


Having eleared the queſtion as to this point, and having, 


as I humbly ſubmit, left the advocates for this meaſure no 


other hold than the abſolute authority of Parliament to 
change the Conſtitution as to it ſhall ſeem fit, let me be 
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permitted to join ie with them on this queſtion, and ſce 
whether the Conſtitution of this country gives to the Par- 
liament a right of ſuch tremendous magnitude. In arguing 


this queſtion, the firſt conſideration that preſents itſelf> is, 


what do the advocates of the Union mean, when they ſpeak 
of the competence of the Parliament to enact this meaſure ? 


As they cannot mean that which admits of no argument, viz. 


the competence of Parliament, at the expreſs defire, and with 


the expreſs coneurrence of the people, ſo they muſt eontend 


for this competence, unſupported by ſuch materials as the 


deſire and concurrence of the people. I believe it will not 
be denied, that! in all legitimate Governments, political power 
firſt originated from the people and 1 in all free countries the 


abuſe of Wat power takes it out of the hands of _ thoſe to 


whom it has been delegated, and it ultimately reverts to the 
people. This pringiple may be ſaid to carry itſelf too far 


Granted that it might.in practice; but if the principle be not 


true, then the delegation. of power to the individual or indi- 
viduals, is nothing more nor leſs than the delegation of that 
which may be uſed or abuſed at diſcretion—for if the people 
be not the ultimate judges of what is the abuſe of power, I 
ſhould be glad to know who is—and I ſhould alſo be glad 
to aſk, in that caſe, what Government could exiſt that 


might not be tyrannical, or otherwiſe, according to the 


temper, diſpoſition, and character of the governor or go- 
vernors ? 5 


All writers admit of a compact, either 8 or im- 


plied, between the prince and the people ; and they at the 


ſame time admit the right of recurrence to firſt principles, in 


. caſe of the breach of that compact. If, then, ſuch a compact 
as this exiſts, attended with ſuch circumſtances of right on 


("8-1 et 


the part of the people, there may alſo exiſt a compaR, either 
expreſs or implied, between the people and their repre- 


ſentatives and on the infringement of which, I truſt, it will 
not be denied that there ſhould exiſt of right an adequate 


remedy. Let me now aſk, what is meant by the term, re- 
preſentatives of the people? Are they not conſtitutionally 


ſuppoſed. to be the organ of the people? That is, they are 
conſtitutionally ſuppoſed to ſpeak the ſentiments of the 
- people: for were they any other, they would be any thing but 
repreſentatives of the people; and, indeed, the Prime Mi- 
niſter of Great Britain admits this to its fulleſt extent in 

his ſpeech, the 22d of January 1799, page 29. This is 


not only our conſtitutional dodtrine, but it is a wiſe con- 


ſtitutional doctrine, becauſe it would be abſurd in the higheſt | 
degree to be obliged to recur to thoſe ſentiments hich the 


people have allowed their repreſentatives to ſpeak for them. 
But in the argument on this queſtion, the fallacy ariſes from 


not diſtinguiſhing between the word without and the word 


againſt according to our Conſtitution, the repreſentatives 


have a right to act without the conſent of the people, becauſe 
it happens, that on all ordinary occaſions the people are 


ſilent. 


| Now this brings.me to conſider another. propoſition 


Have the people a right to ſpeak their ſentiments? 


never heard it denied that they had : And, indeed, if there 
were a doubt as to this point, the conduct of Government 


itſelf has eſtabliſhed the right ; for they themſelves appealed 


from the Parliament to the Peopte—thereby expreſsly recog- 
nizing the principle, that the voice of this Houſe, which is 
conſtitutionally the voice of the People, may be at variance 


with the real voice of the People; and, indeed, I might "= 
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luſtrate this poſition by a very remarkable inſtance. The 
Miniſter of Great Britain owes his elevatjon to the exereiſe 


of this very principle. Had the voice of Parliament been 


the voice of the People, the Britiſh C hancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, perhaps, never proved the ruin of Great Britain, 
and the ſucceſsful enemy of Ireland : He owes his Ration - 
to the right the people have of declaring their ſentiments 


without reſorting to their conſtitutional organ : He owes his 


power to a principle, which I hope will be as eternal as it is 
juſt—that when the repreſentatives and their conſtituents are 


committed, the victory muſt be on the ſide of the people : if 85 
they have this right to declare their opinions, that right muſt 


exiſt for ſome purpoſe or other ; for it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe a right without an end. What, therefore, can be the 


| Purpoſe ot᷑ object of this right? It cannot. be for the uſeleſs 
honour of declaring their will, in order that that will ſhould 


be deſpiſed and diſregarded ; but it is in order that their de- 


fires and wiſhes ſhould have their full force and operation: 


and this not only appears by the doctrine already proved, 
that the Parliament has the right to enact any meaſure, by 
virtue of its being conſidered to ſpeak the ſenſe of the: 
people; but alſo on the beſt authorities, of which I ſhall 


ſpeak preſently. Now, I have already ſhewn that Parliament 


is ſuppoſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of the people, becauſe the people 


themſelves do not ſpeak, and on moſt occaſions ought not to 
ſpeak; but this preſumption, like all others in law and con- 
ſtitution, falls to the ground, when at variance with the fact 


itſelf. My recapitulation, therefore,” on this head, is, that 
ſince it is admitted on all hands, that as the voice of Parlia- 
ment is only legal inaſmuch as it is ſuppoſed to be the 
voice of the people, and fince there are caſes where the people 
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have themſelves a right to ſpeak, it therefore naturally fol- 
| lows, that where the voice of the Parliament! is different, in 
fact, from the voice of the people, it loſes the only ground on 
Which it is admitted that its authority is legal ; and al- 
though admit the Parliament to be competent to all ordinary 
acts without the expreſs conſent of the people, yet I do moſt. 
ſolemaly proteſt againſt that competence, when exerciſed on. 
any occafion againf? the expreſs deſires of the people. Let 


me quote, in this place, an extract from Mr. Juſtice Black- 


ſtone, 1ſt vol. Com. p. 212 : cc Whenever a queſtion ariſes. 
| © between the ſociety at large, and any. Magiſtrate veſted 
« with powers. originally delegated by that ſociety, it muſt 
40 be decided by the voice of the ſociety iſelf—there/| is not. 
upon earth any other tribunal to reſort T 
Having thus ſhewn (at leaſt to my own conviction), that 
when the people ſpeak, their voice ought to be binding even 
on ordinary occaſions — tis fit that I ſhould expoſe ſtill farther. 
the abſurdity of thoſe who contend for the right of Parlia- 
ment to change out Conſtitution. The firſt propoſition that 
preſents itſelf to my mind is—if the Parliament have lawful 


authority to change the Conſtitution, it may do it in any way, 


and for whatſoever purpoſe, it may think proper; becauſe | 
: ſuch a right muſt be conſidered as a principle, and not as an | 
expedient. It would be idle, indeed, to maintain, that it. 
has a right to change it one way only, and not the right 
to change it in all ways The ſame authority, therefore, by 


which the Union might be paſſed, may alſo enact the right 


of taxation to exiſt without any controul in the Crown, or 


may do any other act by which the Conſtitution becomes in 


foto repealed. It may, if its authority be ſupreme, paſs an 
act, by which this country ſhall be incorporated with the 
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Ciſalpine Republic, or with the uncontrouled Monarchy of 


* Grand Seignior. In ſhort, there is nothing that, accord- 


ing to the votaries of i its omnipotence, it may not do. Inde- 
pendent, however, of the abſurdity that muſt follow, if thoſe 
created had the power of difpoſing of thoſe who created them 
againſt their -own wiſh and conſent—independent of the 


255 monſtrouſneſs of that doctrine which would give to a dele- 


gation, limited in its nature, and finite i in its duration; the 


properties of boundleſs authority—independent of that ſole- 
_ciſm in law By which a deputy could transfer or divide his 
functions to Gt with another —let us ſee whether our anceſ- 55 
tors did not think that there were certain conſtitutional points 
out of the reach of Parliamentary eneroachment; which were 
abſolute and indefeaſible, and not depending on the fortui- 


tous circumſtance . of legiſlative forbearance. 1 ſhall not 


detain you by a long catalogue of precedents, becauſe, for 


my purpoſe, i it is ſuffieient that our anceſtors recognized the 


principle, that there were certain grand fundamental laws 


which the Parliament had no rigfit to change. Ang this 
brings me to the third topic of my diviſion. | 

In the 33d and 34th Edw. III. it is declared, ** that all 
men ſpoula Lade their laws and free euſtims as largely and 
wholly as they bad uſed to have at any time when they | had them 
beft ; and I any flatutes. had been made, or any cuſtoms brought 
in to the contrary, ALL SUCH STATUTES AND CUSTOMS 
SHOULD BE VOID.” Again, in the ſtatute of 42d Edw. III. 
it is expreſsly ſaid, ** that all flatutes made againſt Magna 
Charta.are veid. What does Sir Edward Coke ſay, while 
acting as a manager of the Commons in the preparation of 
the Petition of Rights? © Take we heed what we yield unte ; 
Magna Charta is ſuch a fellow, he will have no Sovereign.” — 


Enn 


Need I go farther, and fate, that there was not an ad in thoſe 


days which did not recognize the rights of every individual 
to certain fundamental laws? Need I mention, that on the 
various pillars of your Conſtitution, I mean Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of Rights, the Bill of Rights, and the AQ 
of Settlement, are mentioned expreſsly, that theſe ** funda- 


mental laws are the abſolute, hereditary, deſcendi ble, and inherent. 


right of every Engliſhman, which it is "bi bi irth-right to enjey 
entire? ä 


What ſay the advocates for this competeney oe: Parlia- 


ment, this i impious omnipotence, to that act bf Parliament 


paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. by which the Procla- 


mation of the King was declared to be Law?” Was it ever 


held by any lawyer or conſtitutional writer that that act was 


law? And yet it was an act of an omnipotent Parliament. 
What are the very words of our anceſtors? That acts of 
Parliament ms apaing the fundamental laws of the land, are 
itfe fatto voip.” Can any language be ſtronger than this? 


| What ſays my Lord Hobart, in the caſe of Day and Savage? 


- (Hob. Rep. 8 5): „ Whatever is againſt natural reaſon and 
equity, is againſt law ; nay, if an aft of Parliament were made 
againſt natural reaſon and equity, that act was void.” What 


ſays Lord Coke, in the. firſt part of his Inſt. fol. 97. 6 ? 
= Nothing can have the force of law that i is contrary to reaſon.” 
Now, can any thing be more contrary to natural reaſon 
and equity, than that an Aſſembly, whoſe power is derived 
from the people, and whoſe acts are lawful only as they are 


| ſuppoſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of the people, ſhall, at one and 


the ſame time, be ſuppoſed to ſpeak the voice of the people, 


and yet, in fact and reality, differ from the voice of the 


people? Is it any thing more or leſs than to give to a fic- 
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tion the triumph over reality, to controul by the imagination 


the very exiſtence of things, and to ſuffer a preſumption to 


deftroy the very evidence of our ſenſes ? 
I ſhall conclude this part of the caſe with the following 


extras : They are the principles and doQrines of the 


wiſeſt Stateſmen that ever lived; they were the ſentiments 


of the moſt illuſtrious advocate that the cauſe of Monarehy 
ever recorded. I have within my view an honourable gentle- 
man, who well knows how dear I was to that great man: his 


notice firſt gilded my humble ſtation — I truſt the principles 
I maintain, and the conduct 4 ſhall purſue, will never render 


me unworthy of a friendſhip which above all others 1 


. 


eſicemed the moſt. The never-to-be-forgotten Edmund 


Burke does, in his ſpeech. on Economical Reform, 


P- 4, lay doun the law with reſpect to the rights of the 


people: This meaſure (ſays he) 4s neceſſary from the DE=- 
| MANDS of t the people, whoſe DESIRES where they do not mili- 


tate with the fable and eternal rules of juſtice and reaſon (rules 


_ which are above us and above them Is ought to be as a LAW to an 


Houſe of Commons. Again, p- 12: It would be moſt 
diſbonourable for a faihfu repreſentative of the Coninions to take 


DOUBTED RIGHT. to expect. 


advanlage of any inarticulate expreſſion of the People's w1 SH ES, | 
in order to Fruſtrate the attainment f what they haue an u N- 


But the Prime Miniſter of Grea Britain favs, that if Pay 5 


liament has no ſuch competence, then hat is to become of 


the AQ of Union between Great Britain and Scotland, and 
the Septennial Bill in 17916? This is what the logicians 


call the argumentum ad abſurdum—1 anſwer the Britiſh Mi- 


niſter very openly as to theſe acts. In the firſt place, as to 
the Union of Scotland, I do not think it wiſe or neceſſary to 


4 gs 


canvaſs the original validity of that meaſure, or to comment 
upon the means by which it was accompliſhed— think it 
a waſte of time to ſtate to the Houſe, that Lord Godolphin 
thought it prudent to inſure the meaſure by a very large 
armed force. It is not for me to inquire, at this day, 
what were the rights of the Scottiſh people—it-is not for me 
to hint, that there never- was a more unequal conteſt than 
that between right and power: it is ſufficient to | my purpoſe 
to ſay, that all conſtitutional writers, that alllawyers, admit, 
that even original wrong may be ſancti fied by time and ac- 
| quieſcence, as is the caſe at this day of the Norman Con- 
queſt. Far be it from me to enter into a wordy eruſade for 
the imaginary rights of the Scottiſh people. I have no in- 
elination to contend for an obſolete right, if that right exiſt 
at all. My only purpoſe is to ſtiew, that this precedent 
proves nothing in favour of the competence of Parliament; 
becauſe at the time this competence was not admitted, al- 
thouph I admit, that at this day the act itſelf is Se . 
as I before ſtated, from time and acquieſcence. ; 
But if ever there was an unhappy precedent, it is that of 
the Septennial Bill, in the year 1716. By this Bill 
(which, you will obſerve, originated in the Houſe of Lords), 
the Parliament protracted its own duration to ſeven years, 
although the Members of the Houſe of Commons had been 
expreſsly elected but for three years. It is curious to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſupporters of this Bill, in the debate thereon, 
never contended for the conſtitutional legaliry of the mea - 
ſure, but recommended its adoption on the ground of neceſ- 
ſity— that never- failing pretext for the exerciſe of power. 
Obſerve the words of Mr. Lyddall, who was the warmeſt 
| ſupporter of the Bill: * That it was a buſineſs & neceſſity to 


exiſtence. 


% 


edminifter an extraordinary remedy to an extraordinary diſeaſe.” 
The particular neceſſity relied on, - was the critical poſture 
of their continental affairs. Look, however, to the lan- 
guage of Mr. Shippen, and other Members; and ſee whe- 
ther they conceived that an Houſe of Commons, elected by 


the people for a limited time, had a right to protract its own 
ook to the authority of one of the greateſt law 


luminaries that England ever. produced ; I mean Sir Robert 


Raymond, afterwards Lord Raymond, Chief Juſtice of Es. 
land; and ſee what he ſays upon the conſtitutional compe- a 
ence of Parliament. Will any man in his ſenſes put the 
authority of an intereſted, prerogative Miniſter, i in competi- 


tion with that of my Lord Raymond? Inaſmuch, there - 


fore, as this precedent x never was argued on the point of right, 


but juſtified on the ground of neceſſity—inaſmuch as its very 
advocates (as it were) gave up the point of right, and its op- 
poſers inſiſted ereon —inaſmuch as the greateſt eonſtitu- 
tional authorities in England were the moſt decidedly. of 


opinion againſt the competence of the Houſe to protract its 


own duration, much leſs to deſtroy the Conſtitution—fince 
this incompetence was inſiſted on, even though it did not ap- 


pear that the people were. hoſtile to the Bill—it therefore 
follows, that this precedent, failing even in a greater degree 


than the former, i is an authority in point for thoſe who 


maintain the incompetence of Parliament to change the | 


Conſtitution. = , 
I hope I have not unſucceſsfully combated the doQrines, 


arguments, and precedents of the Britiſh Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. If I have, ſure I am that it is not owing to 


the weakneſs of the cauſe. Let us now come to the fourth 
head of my diviſion on this ſubject, viz. the ſtate of our 
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Repreſentation. Now, let us ſuppoſe the preſent Parliament 
diſſſol ved, for the purpoſe of having another ſummoned ad 
hoc: This muſt be done with the view of taking the ſenſe 
of the eleQors on this particular queſtion. You obſerve I 
make uſe of the word cler: it only belongs to the 
wretched advocates for this competency of Parliament to ſub- 
ſtitute the word populace for electors, as has been done. Be- 
hold, then, the Parliament met : the queſtion comes on: 
the ſixty- four Members for the thirty. two counties, and all 
the Members for the great cities, vote againſt the Union; 
but it is ſupported by the borough intereſt, who have clearly 

a majority in Parliament. Will any man pretend to tell 

me that ſuch 5 an act could be W of right on the people ? 
Have I put an abſurd caſe? - You know I have not.— | 
Add to this the number of placemen and penſioners who 
may be obliged to vote contrary to their known opinion, by 
means whereof the vote of the Parliament is any thing but. 


* 


the expreſſion of the will of that very Parliament. — Have 1 5 


pat another abſurd: cafe } You know I have” not. 

No let me carry this argument ſtin farther. hy. aſſert, 
without the hazard of a contradictionʒ that the ſenſe even of 
Parliament is in ſubſtance and virtue againſt this diſaſtrous 
meaſure. In order to give any legal validity to the acts of 
| this Houſe, I have already ſhewn that this Houſe muſt be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of the People. Does any man 
deny this poſition? If he does, let him ſpeak now. Not "We 
word—No; the propoſition is too plain to be denied, even 
by the flippant ſervility of a placeman or a penſioner. The 
doctrine is too well rivetted in the hearts of this nation to 
be combated without probable danger and certain diſgrace. 


We have not yet proſtrated the cauſe of truth at the feet of 
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military deſpotiſm. The moſt arrant courtier of you all 


will therefore not deny, that the votes of this Houſe are, by 


the Conſtitution, preſumed to be the voice of the People. 


Well, how ſtands the caſe in truth and i in fact even in this 


Houſe ?—With all your artifices, with all your influence, 


with all your menaces, with all your temptations, with all 
your promiſes, you have not been able to ſhake the ſteady 


virtue of thirty-nine county. Members, and the great ma- 


jority of the Members for your open towns. You know, 


that with the proportion of bear two to one of ſuch Mem- 


bers againſt your meaſure, ' you cannot be audacious enough | 


to ſay, that) you have even the ſenſe of Parliament with you. 


No; you! have the eonflitutional ſenſe of Parliament decidedly p 


S:; 


| retend to fox, chat two or three Bur- 


againſt you. Do you 


: geſſes are the People Fa Where ate the People t to be found? 
They are to be found i in their, conſtitutional and collective 


capacity out of this Houſe, or by their real, and not $Ritious, 7D 


repreſentatives within this Houſe.'. When 1 mention the 
word © People,” I mean not the "populace. When * 
ſpeak of their conſtitittional and colleQive capacity out of the 
Houſe, I hold a language that i is as old as the Conkiturion 


—1 ſpeak of Petitions to Parliament 1 ſpeak of county 


meetings under the Sheriff or Magiſtrates— ſpeak of that 


right which reverts to the People by the death or diffolution 
of the Parliament. You know the People are almoſt unani- 


mouſly againſt you, and therefore it ig that you treat as 


ridiculous and dangerous any appeal to SY People. You. 


know the real repreſentatives of the People in this Houſe are 
againſt you; and therefore it is that you contend that a 
majority, which you have acquired by means too notorious 
to deſerve comment, is the ſenſe of the nation You tell 


- 
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this nation openly, that you are to make pecuniary compen- 
ſation to your borough proprietors. The Noble-Lord has 
ſtated it diſtindly in his ſpeech/; and you, in the ſame 
breath, contend, that a majority, which you avow you have 
bought, ſhall bind the people. — Gracious God! can any 
thing be more vile or monſtrous than this? Will the ; 
Britiſh Nation, in whoſe fate we have been and are ſo deeply 
intereſted, whoſe ſufferings we have ſhared, and are willing 
Kill to ſhare, with whom we are willing to ſtand or fall— 
will they, I ſay, endure it, : that, we, the people of Ireland, | 
| ſhould be ſactificed: to a theory which cannot fail, ſooner or 
later, to proſtrate the Britiſh Constitution? If Ireland be 
ſlaves, Britain never can be free—Slayery i is a malady of a 
moſt infectious nature — And is there an Engliſhman to be . 
found who will not admit, that to Force a Conſtitution on us 
which we hate, is \TYRANNY, and t that che ſubmiſſion thereto 
is SLAVERY? The fame Miniſter who mocks the rights of 
Ireland will not fail to trample « on the rights of Britain too. 
Unwiſe (not to ſay ungenerous) will be the conduct of Great 
Britain, if ſhe ſuffers this country to bea ſullen and reluQant 
part of the Britiſh | empire. T he people of Great Britain 
(I do verily believe 'it, Mr. Speaker) are ignorant of our 
real ſituation: they are too good and too wiſe to ſuffer the 
Miniſter to perſevere in a meaſure which this nation exe · 
crates. If there be any doubt on this head, reſort to any 
conſtitutional mode of colleQing the ſenſe of the people— 
Let the Parliament be diſſolved— n ſhort, let this meaſure 
have ſome claim or other to the acquieſcence and obedience 
of the people. What would be thought by the people of 
Great Britain, if, on a meaſure of vital conſequence, the 


Miniſter were to perſevere againſt the determined oppoſition. 
D 2 \ 
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of the independent part of the Britiſh Parliament? If a 
majority of the country and great towns, in the proportion. of 


two to one, were to reſiſt, not only an ordinary meaſure, but 
an awful change of their Conſtitution, would they heſitate 


in pronouncing A Miniſter, who would think of proceeding 


on the ſtrength of a mere borough majority, either a tyrant, 
or inſane ? And that which is againſt the eternal principles 
of truth and juſtice in Great Britain, is ſo here, and elſe- 


where. Tyranny or inſanity have no claims to reſpe& from 


friends or foes. | We can ect. no fair dealing from the 


the Britiſh Miniſter; but we have a right to it from the 
Britiſh people They will be recompenſed they never 


_ ſhall look i in vain for the cordiat and effectual co-operation | 
of Ireland This i is the ſpeeies of Union which, while it is 
| honourable to Ireland, Will be uſefut to Great Britain, —. 
Indeed, Sir, this competency. or omnipotence of Parliament 
to change the Conſtitution, is more abſurd, the more it is 


conſidered. L. ſhall We on this head, detain you much 


longer. 


Look to the arguments 25 the: Britiſh Miniſter, and his 
diſciples in this country: Say they, « As you have no con- 
ih fidence | in your own Parliament, redreſs yourſelves by re- 
« ſorting to an impartial Imperial Parliament: as your own 
E6 Parliament i is notoriouſly and intolerably corrupt, try your 
hand with our pure and virtuous Parliament; as your own. 


« Parliament is inadequate to extricate you from your ſtate of 


«© miſery and diſtreſs, reſort to ours; and you will find your 


© manners improved, your morals cultivated, your religious 
« feuds ſubſide, your agriculture promoted, your commerce 
© increaſed, your manufactures multiplied, your condition 


2 
« ameliorated.” Yet is it contended by thoſe very men who 


hold this language, that a Parliament which is incompetent 
to adminiſter any relief to our diſtreſſes, which is unable to 
mend the Conſtitution even with the wiſhes of the people, 
yet is competent to change or deſtroy the Coaſtitution, againſt 
the expreſs will and deſire of the ſame people. : . 
Sir, the propoſers and ſupporters of this meaſure recom- 
mend it to the Iriſh people as fraught with many and fin- 
gular advantages : f they tell you, it will give. you the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution ; that it will extend your: commerce, and 
multiply your manufactures; 3 that it is a meaſure of identi- 
fication, and that it will give you peace. 1 object to the 
Union, ena it cannot give to the Iriſh people the Britiſh, 
Conftitution ; ; becauſe the miſorable addition of one hun- 
dred Iriſh Members, whoſe conduct i f ſubjeR | to no imme- | 
diate inſpection and controul, does neceſfariy tend to increaſe 
an influence already too powerful for the liberties of the - 
people—an influence already ſupported at an enormous price, 
whereby individuals enjoy a diſgraceful an faſtidious ſplen- 
dour at the expenee of the publie —an influence that muſt 
| neceſſarily bring within its corrupted circle, a great portion 
at leaſt of thoſe parliamentary miſſionaries from the Iriſh 
nation, who, from motives of ſelf. intereſt, or motives of de- 
ſpair, will prefer a bribe or a place to the uſeleſs honour of 
making an ineffeQual ſtand in favour of the Proſperity of 
a Ireland. | object to this Union, becauſe, from the nature 
of our repreſentation, Ireland cannot ſend forth even the ſmall- 
eſt portion of its talent, to be the ſentinel of Iriſh intereſts, 
or the champion of Iriſh rights. 1 object to this Union, 
becauſe it puts an eternal extinguiſher on the riſing genius 
of my country. J object to this Union, becauſe it degrades 
Ireland 1 in the . of the world —becauſe, from the mo- 
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ment that it paſſes, Treland never can be known or heard of, 


bot through the medium of ſome notorious job, or of filent and 
diſgraceful acquieſcence. T objeR to this Union, becauſe an 
Eundred Iriſh Members, even gifted with heavenly inumin- 
ation and godlike uprightneſs, eannot do more than record, 

: by the ſplendid ſtruggles of unſucceſsful virtue, the triumph 
of Britith injuſtice over Iriſh misfortune, object to this 
demoliſh the al- 
ready tottering roof of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and leave no 
covering for the people but under the wings of unprincipled 
deſpotiſm. I object to this Union, becauſe it doth. deſtroy | 
that Conflitution which. Was the ſplendid monument of 
- political virtue, wiſdog, ag. ſyirie—a Conſtitution that I 
had once fondly hoped would have been regarded as the. ta- 
 bernacle of the M's © of old, i be > gat with aw e, to be 


U ion, becauſe it does, in my mind, go. ti 
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— ConftitutionJyboſe birth . . with all the gi- 
eantic emblems. of heroic virtue, promulgated ; in accents to 
be heard at the poles, and viſible to mankind by the ſteady 
ſplendour of its inumination. I object to a meaſure which 
not only dims the luſtre, but deſtroys the eſſence of a Con- 
ſtitution, which I truſt in God will never ceaſe to ſhed its 
light upon the people, until, after having performed its ordi- 
nary courſe, it yields to nothing but the imperious dictates 
of nature. „ 
But the Union is to give you advantages commercial and 
manufactural. From what quarter are theſe advantages to 
proceed? Great Britain cannot give them—for the beſt of 
all human reaſons, having nothing to give. But ſuppoſing, 
for a moment, that it were in her power to concede unto this 
nation advantages of ſuch a nature, yet would ſhe not do it 
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her circumſtances, her neceſſities, require the aid of all her 
con reſources if ſhe could be generous, ſhe would not; 
if ſhe would, ſhe could not—No ! Believe me, it is not in 
the character of nations to exerciſe the principles of an ab- 
ſtract generoſity. It is not poſſible for a nation, ſinking 
under its diſtreſſes, to practiſe a virtue unknown to it in the 
brighteſt day of its proſperity. On theſe heads, therefore, 
do you delude yourſelves when you calculate any thing upon 
the ſcore. of Britiſh liberality. It may be objected to me 
here, that J am arguing to a diſtinQneſs after the Union, 


1 when by the Union ſuch ditiinQnels: muſt be removed. 


That I have not ſo done, will appear when 1 come to ſpeak 
of the Union as a meaſure of ideatification. | But, after alt, 
what good will ariſe to you from the, increaſe of your com- 
merce, and the extenſion of your manufaQures ? None : 
you have as much commerce and. manufactures as befit 
your infant proſperity. There can be no eneouragement ar 
ſecurity for any advantages, without the aſſiſtance» of a free 
Conſtitution. A nation devoted to commerce, Kithout re- 
gard to Conſtitution, muſt ultimately become a nation of 
ſlaves. But who has ever heard of buying commerce at the - 
expence of the Conftitution 7? It is a traffic unknown to 
the intereſted ſpeculations of mankind— have heard of, 
nay, I have ſeen a nation of Conſtitution-makers ; but who 
has ever heard of a nation of Conſtitution-mongers i 7 1 
have ſeen a nation deſtroy a Conſtitution, and wading through | 


ſeas of blood to another, which was perhaps worſe : but who 


has ever heard of any nation bartering, deliberately bartering, 
its Conſtitution for a bribe ?—No ; you might travel 
through the ſwamps and marſhes of Holland, you might 
ſurvey a people devoted to gold, a nation of miſers, a traf- 
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ficking people, buying and ſelling every thing, and not 
find a fingle man who would ſet up his liberty to the 
higheſt arid faireſt bidder. I may be told that our liberty 
is a notion, and our independence a chimera. Be it ſo: 
but if that notion and. that chimera make me happy; I will 
not ſell them for any earthly human conſideration — Sooner | 
would I ſeclude this nation from all human intercourſe, than 
ſell a drachm of public liberty for the commerce of the 
habitable globe. 3 

-I objeR, Sir, to this Unlodphecauſe, inſtead of a modus 
of identification, it is a meaſure of diſunion. 1 ſhall here 
take occaſion to make one or two remarks on the ſtatement 
of the Noble Lord He has ſtated to this Houſe, that, at 
the commencement of the war; the reſpeQive debts of Great 
Britain and Ireland were in, the ratio of oo to 1; while, 
at the preſent day, the proportion is as 1 3 to 1.—Cir, give 
me leave to ſay, that the Noble Lord has exaggerated the 
firſt, and greatly under - ſtated the ſecond, as may be eaſily 
ſeen by an inſpection of the papers on your table. But, 
were the ſtatement correct, what would the Noble Lord 
infer? „ That we cannot go on without adopting a meaſure 
which, in the financial department,” he conceives a meaſure 
of retrenchment for Ireland. When come to conſider this 
department in the detail, I hope to be able to ſhew, that not 
only the Noble Lord's ſtatements are incorrect, but that his 
deductions have been fallacious — I hope to be able to ſnew, 
that if the Union exiſted at the commencement of the war, 
this nation would (even on his own plan of calculation) owe 
much more than it does at preſent. But, Sir, there is 
nothing alarming in this exaggerated diſproportion ; and if 
1 may be permitted to reſort to a ſimple, and, perhaps, a 


285 


vulgar iluſtration I might ew how falacious this Gedoe⸗ 


tion is. May 1 put a ſimple caſe? When the Noble Lord 
was one year old, and his father was thirty, his father of 


courſe was thirty times as old as he; but, at this day; if 
the Noble Lord's father were to continue the proportion, he | 
would be a ſucceſsful competitor with a man named Methu- 


ſalem. But to proceed to this miraculous meaſure of iden- 


tification The Noble Lord has truly ſtated, that there are | 
but two methods by which the reſpeQi ve debts of both nations 


could be arranged, viz. iſt, by Great Britain paying to Ire- 


land ſuch a ſum of money a: as would put the ſyſtem of taxation 
ona proportional footing ; ;'or, 2dly, by keeping the reſpective 


debts of both countries ſeparate and diſtinct. This latter 


method! is the one adopted. Here then, Mr. Speaker, is 


 diſtinAneſs recognized by the very. terms of the Union ; and 
hat ſpecies of diſtincneſs? That of all others, whether 
It be conſidered with reference to Individuals or nations, 
which is the moſt likely to be à bone of contention—it is 
the diſtinQneſs of the purſe, | Now let me put this point to 


you in a very fimple way — ſinee the debts of the two 
countries are to be kept diſtind, it follows of courſe, tat 
the means by which theſe debts are to be paid muſt be alſo. 


kept diſtin and ſeparate. Now what are theſe means, and 
from what ſources do they ariſe? They are the cuſtoms 


and exciſe, which ariſe from commerce and internal duties. 


Since 1 am warranted in confidering theſe reſources as a fixed 


and given quantity, it follows of courſe, that | in proportion 
as Ireland gains, Great Britain muſt loſe, and vice verſa. 


What now becomes of thoſe ſplendid advantages which Great 


Britain i is to concede. to, or divide with Ireland? What 
think you now of this meaſure of identification? Yes; vou 
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may add Ireland to Great Britain; but tis God alone that 
can identify them. I know of no identification that could 
be uſeful or honourable, fave that which flows through the . 
| avenues of the heart—every thing demonſtrates to me that it 
is no meaſure of identification, but a meaſure of finance— 
that dreadful word Revenue” loſt America—1 will not 
ſay more. I would recommend it to-the Miniſter to be ſa- 
tisfied with the ſpontaneous effuſions of Iriſh liberality. He 
will find a ſyſtem of friendſhip 1 more productive than a 
ſyſtem of domination. | Let me hear no more of this iden- 
tification—when the Iriſh people feel i in contradiction to the 
impulſes of nature; when to be debaſed, is to be conſidered 
exalted ; when to be betrayed, is to be conſidered pro- 
tected; when to be Hjoled, is to be conſidered as fairly dealt 
by; 3 when 2 ſenſe of injury and injuſtice i is to be converted 
into a ſentiment of affeQion and gratitude, —then, : and then 
only, may it be ſaid, than an Union of Tees will be 
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a "meaſure of identification. | Y; 
 F object, Mr. Speaker, to the Union, becauſe, inſtead of = 

peace, I conſider, it a meaſure of war; yes, it will give 
thas peace which exiſts between the imbecility of oppreſſed 
and diſarmed virtue, and the triumph of vi gorious erime; 
yes, it will give the peace that exiſts between the devoted 
victim, and the mercileſs aſſaſſin; yes, it will give you the 
chearleſs peace of the tombs. Ves, Sir, the Britiſh Miniſter 
will give you peace, when, after enforcing the meaſure we 
hate, he, like the midnight murderer, leans in hideous atti= 
tude over the proſtrate liberties of Ireland. Vain calcula- 
tor! who can prefer this peace to that which heaven- 
born, heaven-deſcending, moves with angel ſtep, and is 
decked with angel grace; that peace which travels unarmed. 


( "7 * 


| through your land ; that peace which. generated by affec- 

tion, and living! in the heart, is as eternal as are the princi- 

ples of life ; that peace whoſe bounties are not dealt out 

by the ſtandard of a contracted meaſure, but are the plen- 

teous offerings of an overflowing heart ? This is the un- 

: parehmented, unarticled peace, that ſhould exiſt between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


I come now, Sir, to a topic | not. unſucceſsfully uſed by 
the advocates for Union; 1 come to a topic on which one 


gentleman in this H 
Union, and maintaf ne 


aſe (ho laſt. year rejected the 
| the incompetence of this Houſe 
to enact it) has given in this ſeſſions his vote in ſup- 


port of it, —T am going to ſpeak of the imputed cor- E 
ruption of Parliament. 5 Ir n order to f give this miſerable 


poſition the ſemblance of argument, two propoſitions ſhould 
appear clear and Taif- evident: : Firſt, that- our Conſtitu- 


tion, as at preſent eſtabliſhed; does contain in it no re- 
cuperative quality, by which this corruption can be reme- 


died ; and, ſecondly, that e even though it did, yet that it 
would not be as ſafe for the people of I reland to, recur to this 


corrective expedient within the Conſtitution, as to adopt this - -- 


meaſure of an Union, which exterminates the Conſtitution. 
Now, it is a groſs libel « on the Conflitution, which you ſo glo- 


riouſly achieved, to ſay, that it does not itſelf ſupply all the 
materials neceſſary to its improvement and ſtability. | Woe 


to the country that is obliged to travel beyond the landmarks 
of its own Conſtitution for the proſperity and happineſs of 
its people! ! Baſe, abject, and degraded the nation that would 
look for any other interference than its own for the internal 


peace and tranquillity of its inhabitants! What has become 


of that heroic virtue, that ſteady wiſdom, which only a few 
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| years back raiſed you from a ſtate of. infignificance and 
flavery, to the meridian of liberty and ſplendor ?. Think 


not that theſe qualities have been baniſhed from among us, 


If their operations, be not extinguiſhed by your folly, and 
5 your baſeneſs, they win, ere long, r re-aſcend to their ſtation, 
and, under their active and ſucceſsful influence, your deſtiny 
can neither. be remote nor - doubtful. Let no man tell you 
that the corruption of your Parliament is an irrefragable 


onen for its amihilation. _— I | >, 


It this corruption, ſo much 


this hateful meaſure, has grown upon the fair form of your 


Conſtitution, think not that the ſe i is deſperate—think not 


that 1 it is any thing more than a vile excreſcence, which i im- | 
pairs its beauty, but deſtroys not its eſſence; and which. re- 
quires not the dagger, but the aid of a ſlight operation to get 


rid of for evch Let no man perſuade you that, you never 


can remove it, but by thejgnominious death of the Conſtitu- - 


tion itſelf. What inherent and peculiar malady is there in, 
the Conſtitution of Ireland, that it ſhall be competent for 
any man to conſign it to the Hoſpital of Ineurables? What 
- would be thought by the people of England, if any Miniſter 
were ſeriouſly to tell them, that their Conſtitution muſt be 
defiroyed, becauſe it could not be repaired? Is there any 
thing in the charaQgg c or genius of your eee which ſe- 
les you from the reſt of mankind, as fit to liſten to ſo 


| wicked and contemptible an argument as this? This argu- 


ment never was generated but by the hardened effrontery of 
vice; it never was liſtened to but by the abjeR ſervility of 
deſpair. I promiſe you, that unleſs you yourſelves become 
the murderers of your infant Conſtitution, its maturer years 
will afford unto yourſelyes and children the bleſſings. of a free, 
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people. I promiſe you that you are not aſked to exchange it 


for a better. I promiſe you that thoſe very men, who have 


not been prompted to the exerciſe of political virtue by the 


conſciouſneſs of right, and the gentle admonitions of your 
Conſtitution, muſt either quit their poſts, or act under the 


terrors of its honeſt indignation. Blame not the Conſtitu- 


tion jitſelf, that it has been defiled; it never has ſubmitted to 
voluntary proſtitution. If ſome « of its natural guardians and 


| protectors have baſcly trafficked on its youthful beauty, there 
are, others who have not ceaſed to watch it with all the vigi- 


lance and anxiety of parental care—yes—T promiſe vou 
that the talent and virtue of your country ay at this mo- 

ment its eentinels. I tell you that thoſe very centinels ſee 
and feel the glorious reſuſcitation of your Conſütution in 


the diſcomfiture of this abominable meaſure. . DES. 


No doubt we have had. ſome. reaſon to complain; ; no 


doubt that the character of Parliament had fallen ſomething 


in the public eſtimation, But if the ſource of that grievance 


bet the decline of that connection, which, in a Conſtitution 
like, ours, ſhould ever exiſt between the Parliament, and 
the People; is there a man of common underſtanding, who 
can maintain. that dus very connection, ſo, eſſential to our 


proſperity, i is likely to'be ſtrengthened and improved by ſub- | 


ducting the conduct of the repreſentative fyom the immediate 
inſpection and cenſure of him who made him? Ts. there 


any man ſo perverted in underſtanding, as not to ſee. that 
even our conſtitutional controul, were it to exiſt, could avail 


nothing againſt the oyer-weening of a, Britiſh Miniſter in a 
Britiſh Parliament? 1, tell yon you are, not warranted in 
ſacrificing a Conſtitution which has not had a fair trial; 
which has got yet arrived at its period of maturity, I tell 
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you, you are ungrateful to your Conſtitution, which, in tbe 


period of 17 years has done more, aye much more, than 


you were able to get during fix hundred years, in which you 


were the elemof inary objects of Britiſh generoſity. © I tell 
you, you have no'right to diſpoſe of the inheritance of your 
children. I tell you, you might as well liſten to the 1 im- 
pious propoſal of your phyfical. extinQion, as adopt this 


meafſure, which, f in its nature, deſtroys the very principle of 
regeneration. 1 tell you, if Parliament has been corrupt, 
and the people debaſed, you have no right to exclude your 
children from the exereiſe of ſucceſsful virtue. 1 tell you, 


in one word, that this corruption of Parliament is periſh- 


| able, and is periſhing ; ; and chat you have no right to give 
unto falſhood and crime an attribute which excluſively be- 
: * to the eternal immutability of truth and virtue. 


But ſuppofing for a moment that Parliament were, in the 


words of His Majeſty's Miniſters, 00 * incorrigibly corrupt,” 


What will you gain by the exebange? Nothing. Are you 


yet to learn, that, without the aſſiſtance of an hundred Iriſh 


Members, the Britiſh Parliament has manifeſted as much | 
| fervility and abject compliance as was ever viſible in your | 
own Parliament, even before the birth of your preſent Con- 
ſtitution? Are you yet to learn, that a Miniſter, who has 
ſcarcely left a {tired of the old Conſtitution together, by 
which its identity can be aſcertained—a haughty, vindiQive, 
tyrannical, diſcomfited Miniſter, continues even now to ride 
triumphant: on A large majority ? Are you yet to learn, that | 
it is this very man who has been always your open and 
avowed enemy—this very man who has been the author of 
all our complaints and grievances, who has now bethought 
himfelf of this meafure of our ſalvation? Are you yet to 


i 


learn; that, Soles the too long and too fatal adminiſtration. 
of this very man, your own Parliament has exhibited ſome 


ſplendid inſtances of real virtue; while, during the ſame 


: period, the Britiſh Parliament has not been able to redeem . 


"he uniformity of i its compliance by a fingle act of  conſtitu- 
tional energy and ſucceſs? Are you yet to learn, that this 


very Miniſter full well knows, that his falling power never 


can be propped, but by adminiſtering unto the bankrupt ne- 
ceſſitics of Great Britain, the freſn and vigorous reſources of 


your beautiful country? [tell you, this man has no notion 


of your utility, but in your facrifice—1 tell you, he is afraid 
to truſt to the unbought offices of friendſhip, while he thinks 
it poſſible that he may ſtand on the ground of eee 
power and authority —aye, 1 tell you, if that unfortunate 
day ſhould ever arrive, you will be facrificed, you will be 
ground — and in the moment of your deſolation, you will 


curſe the abject feeling which made yon deſpond of the fafery. 


of your country—1 tell you, there is not a man among you, 
who has been influenced by this wretched and impudent ar- 


gument, who can aſſign a better motive for his conduct 


than the baſeſt of all human motives—deſpair. OT 
But if this argument be i in its nature weak and deluſive, 


. what think you of the. circumſtances under which it is 


Have the people of Ireland, * 


offered to the public notice? 
who alone are, or can be, the victims of this corruption of 
Parliament, come forward to demand its extermination ? 
Have the people of Ireland, in the paroxyſm of their de» 
ſpair, ever called upon the Britiſh Miniſter to reſcue them 


from their Parliament, and allow them to-take ſanctuary in 


a tabernacle of his creation? Far otherwiſe. You know 


they never dreamt of this execrable meaſure; much leſs 
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could they foreſee the audatiois een by which it is. 
attempted to be ſupported. No, no; this very meaſure has 


been propoſed, and this very anden relied on, by thoſe 
very men who have been ſelling the people, and who now 


with to traffic upon their own crimes. It is not ſufficient 
with them that they have proſtituted the character of Par- 


liament, unleſs they can turn that very proſtitution to their 
own private advantage and emolument. What can be faid 


of a meaſure, recommended and countenanced by thoſe very 


mem, whife flagitious conduct has firſt created the argument, 
and who think they cannot conſiſtently finiſh their political 
career, unleſs they can convert their unbluſhing ſhameleſs. 
 profligacy into an inſtrument of perſonal ſelfiſh ſpeculation? | 
Does the hiſtory of any country afford an inſtance of ſuch. 


abandoned political corruption as this? When was it ever 
heard of, that the governors of a free country had the auda- 


city to call upon the people to be the bidders for their public 


crimes? When was it ever heard of, that a people above | 
the ſituation of the moſt abject ſlavery, ever helped their 


governors to profit by their crimes, and to ride triumphant on 
| their avowed remuneration? When was it ever heard of, 


"LAS: 


that a brave and generous people confented to become the 
duped accomplices of ſo nefarious a traffic as this? There 
was a time at which no man would have ventured to have 
ſtated, much leſs argued with unrelaxed gravity, ſuch propo« 


| ſitions as theſe. There was a time at which the authors of 


this meaſure could not, throughout your whole country, have 


enliſted in their ſervice a ſingle baſe or diſhonourable feel- 
ing: they might have traverſed Ireland from North to 
South, from Eaſt to Weſt, and not have found an indi- 
vidual, in whoſe heart they could take poſt for a moment 


{36 7) 
no; they could not have found a ſingle man, whoſe ſtub- 
15 born virtue they could have hoped to have ſtaggered, on ſo 
baſe and diſhoriourable a ground, as his timidity, or his 
deſpair. The ſentiments that have been, may be, and, if 
you profit by the paſſing events, they aſſuredly will be. 
Sure I am, however, that there can be little doubt of the 
iſſue of a conteſt between talented virtue, and untalented 
erime. 5 
I object, 871 to this Union, becauſe it 0 not only to 
Increaſe, but to perpetuatę a grievance which has, already 
proved, in no ſmall degree, injurious to the proſperity of 
Ireland: it neceffarily tends to reduce abſenteeſhip to the 
regularity of a ſyſtem. Think not that your propertied 
gentry will ſtay here. The bleſſing of a reſident landlord 
will be a rare commodity in Ireland. The meaſure itſelf 
5 does i in terms ſend forth no ſmall portion of your landed 
property but it is its ſullen and remote conſequences that 
1 dread. Thoſe who. with me feel that this Union is 
hateful to the nation, vil have little affection for a ſpot 
which can only tend to remind them of «their misfortunes. 
This meaſure ean have no intrinfic goodneſs, which can 
compenſate for the ſhock it gives to national honouf. It is 
not human to ſtifle a ſenſe of injury, by the expedient of a 
cold and unfeeling calculation, This meaſure, I ſay, can 
have no ſubſtantial, merit, can confer no ſubſtantial ad- 
vantage, as long as it is remembered that it owed its ſucceſs 
to the artifices of fraud, or the authority of arms. Dreſs 
your Union. in ahatſevcr language you pleaſe; as long as it 
is hateful to the nation, it is a meaſure of conqueſt, and not 
a meaſure of treaty. Deſcant as long as you think fit npon 
the beneficial coniequences of your meaſure, you never wih * 
F | 
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be able to make the people forget the injury, or forgive its 


authors. Believe me, there is not a man of independent 
mind, or independent means, who will be ſatisfied with a 
country which can exhibit nothing but the emblems of its 


former pride, and its preſent humiliation.— But again: Do 


you think you can keep Ireland without the aid of a ſtrong 


military force? The Noble Lord has avowed the inten- 
tion of increafing the peace eſtabliſhment. I tell the Noble 


Lord, he can have no peace eſtabliſhment in Ireland, in 


: caſe he forces the Union. I tell the Noble Lord, that 2 
war eſtabliſhment will render his Union inoperative and in- 
effectual. The means to preſerve, will not fail to deſtroy, 


the country. Great Britain, I ſay, cannot afford even the 


reluctant Loyalty of Ireland: No; ſhe cannot do without 


her cordial co-operation. But think you that moderate 
men will remain in a country which it requires a pro- 
digious army to cover: ? Think you that thoſe who have 


been bred up in the habits of enjoying a free Conſtitution, 
will be ſatisfied with a country, on which there can exiſt but 
the authority of armed laws, and the ſulky ſubmiſſion of re- 


luctant obedience ?—But this is not all; a meaſure which 
contradts the circle of national ambition, neceſſarily ſends 
into exile a great proportion of the active mind of your 
country: therefore it is that I object to a meaſure which, 


inſtead of putting the talent of your country into requiſition | 


for your country, tends to reduce it to a ſyſtem of foreign 


adventure—Your great proprietors will be abſentees ; your 
men of genius will be adventurers— With all your aſſer- 
tions, this country can have no charms for thoſe who love 
liberty, and who feel the ambition of being known by the 
ſucceſsful efforts of patriotic virtue. 
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1 object, Mr. Speaker, to this Union, becauſe it is ad- 


mitted on all hands, that it will be injurious to the intereſts 
of this proud city. I object to this Union, becauſe it is not 


»- 2 


ſafe to irritate the mighty population of this great town. 


When the Noble Lord talks of a mere locality, when 


ſpeaking of Dublin, he has miſcaleulated. I[f the me- 


tropolis be ruined, the country cannot be advantaged. 


There is no ſuch di ſtinctneſs and diſconneRion between the 


capital and the reſt of the kingdom. It is in my mind, 


like the heart, propelling heat and life to the extremities : 


it is the pride and ornament of our common country: it is 


not ſafe, I ſay, to irritate its monſtrous population. I my- 
ſelf have ſeen ſome revolutions ; they all commenced, and 


were completed in the capital. Are you not diſmayed 


when, in paſſing through the ſtreets of this the third me- 
_ tropolis in Europe, you cannot ſee a fingle man, whoſe 


countenance beſpeaks not determined hoſtility to your me- 


ſure? Are you not alarmed at the ſteady and determined 


language they hold, even at a time in which there is ſcarcely 
to be ſeen a ſtreet without a barrack, or a houſe without a 

ſoldier? Think you that theſe ſymptoms will die away ? ? 
Think you that this diſcontent is temporary? Think you 
that this language is the reſult of a romantic pride? You 
are but þad reaſoners and ſorry politicians, when you think 


that Dublin will, at any time, be reconciled to this meaſure. 


: You muſt not only deſtroy every trace of thoſe ſplendid 


monuments which at this. moment frown upon your mea- 

ſure, but you muſt intercept the future hiſtory of the Iriſh 
nation. Believe me, Dublin will never be ſatisfied with 
the funeral honour, of being another Palmira ; it will not 
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ſubmit to the mournful dignity of deſert ſtreets and olaſſio 
ruins. On this topie alone you are . if not unjuſt, to 
force the act of Union. 1 
I object to this Union, becauſe it is a political experi- 
ment for the operation and eſſect of which there can be no 
human reſponſibility. I object to this Union, becauſe it is 
propoſed to this nation at a ſeaſon little calculated for new 
and untried theory. There is no conſiſtency in this. The 


. 
K | 


. Miniſter of Great Britain never fails to hurl the thunder of 
* eloquent invective, againſt political innovations, againſt 
4} ſyſtems of external union and incorporation; and yet he 
5 
15 
3 


chooſes this as the ſeaſon. for a moſt awful innovation, for ; 1 

5 an imaginary ſyſtem of union and incorporation. 1s there 
4 nothing in the latter years of the eighteenth century that 

might give him an uſeful leſſon on the ſubject of political 
change? What human foreſight has covered the laſt ten 

| years of the expiring century ? | Who, ten years ago, could 

| have calculated on the events which have happened fince ? 
I heſitate not to ſay, that ſome events have happened which 
have mocked all human foreſfi ight, and baffled all human f 
calculation? Who, ten years ago, could have gueſſed at 
the fate of the European ſyſtems? Who, ten years ago, 
could have foreſeen the preſent condition of the European 
world? What will be faid at this moment of the perma- 5 
neney of any new ſyſtem, when the old and eſtabliſhed inſti- 


tutions have nearly undergone the common lot of huma- 
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4 nity; when the Germanic Union itſelf is tottering to its 
0 | baſe ; when, perhaps, a ſingle battle may convert the 
Sh. 

bY grandeſt political ſtructure in Europe into a ſhapeleſs maſs 


| | of mighty ruin? How have theſe things happened: By 


N 


the love of change. Is it then prudent at ſuch ſeaſon, not 
only to recommend, but enforce new doctrines by the au- 
thority of Miniſterial power? Is it at a moment at which, 
in this weſtern empire, political virtue and wiſdom may be 
faid to conſiſt in the veneration paid to old and eſtabliſhed 
inſlitutions, that it is prudent not to correct, ut to extermi- 
nate; that it is judicious to dwell on the deformities of 
your Conſtitution, while you ſhroud its beauties; that it is 
wiſe to hold it up to the people as an object of horror and 
_ diſguſt? While the Minifter flatters himſelf he may be 
able to deſtroy your Conſtitution which he ſo abuſes, he 
does not recollea how difficult it will be to make the people 
enamoured with a Conſtitution of. his making. Woe unto 
a ſyſtem of dangerous experiment! Woe unto thoſe wh 
are ſetting the public mind afloat ! While the machine- 
| tions of man can be able to ſet it in motion, Jet it be recol- 
lected, chat it is God alone can ſhape its courſe, or ſtop its 
Progreſs. The Miniſter may diſguſt the people with their 
preſent Conſtitution; but he will do but miſchief, unleſs 
hae can go farther, and make them bow in grateful ſub- 
miſſion to his fantaſtic idol. On this head, therefore, do I 
declare myſelf in open hoſtility to your projected Union 
4 ] object, Sir, to the Union, becauſe it goes to make Ire- 
land a province. When Antoninus Caracalla gave to 
the inhabitants of the provinces, the ſtile, title, and privi- 
leges of Roman citizens, what was his object, and what were 
bis means? His object was revenue; his means were 
tyranny and oppreſſion, Sir, there is no inſtance in hiſtory 
of a nation ſeparated from the governing country by the 
ſea, that ever was proſperous or free. What was the fate 
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of one of the moſt lovely iſlands in the world, when apper- 
taining to the freeſt ſtate upon earth? Sicily, with all its 
advantages of nature, was facrificed to the jealous freedom 
of Athens. There is ſomething in the charaQer of Britons, 


even on the ſcore of freedom, that little diſpoſes me to de- 
pend on them for mine. With ſome: truth it has been re- 
marked by a very great man (Mr. Sheridan), that the Engliſh 
are fo fond ef liberty themſelves, they cannot ſpare an atom 


of it to any other people on earth. I am not enamoured of 
the ſituation in which I find the provinces of Britain; coaſt 
along the ſhores of Coromandel and Malabar ; traverſe the 
country from its ſouthern to its northern extremity, and you 
will ſcarcely find a fingle acre, or a ſingle individual holding 
out the aſpect of protected humanity. Coaſt along thoſe lovely 
iſlands planted in the boſom of the weſtern ocean, and what 


do you ſee there? Cultivation produced by the traffic of 


nature, and human condition a ſyſtem of ſlavery and op- 


preſſion. | Travel along the banks of the Ganges, and tell 
me whether, when you contemplate the ſtifled beauties and 


energies of nature, you will become the advocate for proud 


| Imperial legiſlation ? I love not this word empire; it has 


deluged the world with blood, and never was achieved but 
by the downfall of the liberties of mankind. As for me, I 


own I have a delight in contemplating the many and various 


advantages of my country; I have perſuaded myſelf that 
Providence has been moſt bounteous to us. I have not 


| leſs delight in contemplating, that we have no empire to 


gain, no nations to conquer, no purſuits of ambition. to run. 
No; we have no claim to the crimes and the execrations of 


aſpiring humanity ; we have no title to the armorial bear- 


( 39 ) 


ings and bloody monuments of agreſſive victory; we are 
an humble, but a contented people. 


We think we have a 
right to be free ; we feel we have received that gift from the 


hands of God, and we truſt that it is by the hands of God 
none reſumable. 


THE END. 
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BARE NEW PUBLICATIONS, = 
Prins * DEBRETT; oppoſite Burlington Houſe, Piccadilly. 


TT ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER ; or a VIEW of the HISTORY 
IL. of HINDUSTAN, and of the POLITICS, COMMERCE, and LITERATURE 
of ASIA, tor the Year 1799: In One very large Volume, Ottavo, cantaining upwards of 
ONE THOUSAND pages. Dedicated, by permiſſion, to the Right Hon. HENRY 
DUNDAS. one of His Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, and Preſident of the Board 
of Commitſioners for the Affairs of India; and also, by permiſhon, to the Honourable the 
COURT of DIRECTORS of the UNITED EAST INDIA COMPANY. To 
be continued Annually, 8 | | | 
TRAVELS IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT; undertaken by order of the 


Old Government of France. By C. S. SonniNni, Member gf ſeveral Scientific 


and Literary Societies; and formerly an officer and Engineer in the French Navy. II- 
luſtrated by Engraviugs, conſiſting of Portraits, Views, Antiquities, Plants, Animals, 
&c. diawn on the ſpot, under the Author's inſpection; to which is ſubjoined a Map of 
the Country. Tranflated from the French, With a Preface and Appendix by the 
Tranſlator, aud a copious Index. The Plates, which are engraved by Landſeer, 
Milton, Anker Smith, Watts, ad] Cooke, comprehend all well Cm in the original 
Work, with an additional View, now firſt publiſhed, of a celebr Turkiſh Moſque, 


and part of the Delta. In one very large Volume, 4to, elegantly printed on fine yellow 


wove Paper. 20. 125. 6d. 33 | 
*« Setting aſide the ſtrong bias of republican zeal, our author merits the applauſe of 


the learned of every country, for the-information he communicates to the Public on a 


variety of curious and uſeful ſubjects that have no connexion with politics. In Ornt- 
thology, in Tchthyology, in Zoology, in Botany, and in Chemiſtry, he exceeds all the tra- 


vellers to this country, his predeceſſors; and finally, as a moral philoſopher, his 


remarks are judicious, energetic, and ſo worthy of attention, that we ſhall be furpriſed 


if the modern ſyſtem of literary pillaging is not prectiſed, to form a ſelection from this 


volume of ſentences, under the title of SoONN1NIANA. Let us now proceed to a candid 
analyſis of a work ot the firſt o1der of merit, in the original, and which we athrm and 
can maintain to be correctly tranſlated. European Magazine, February, 1850. 


An HISTORICAL and POLITICAL VIEW of the DECCAN. South of the 
KISTNAH; including a, Sketch of the Extent and Revenue of the MYSOREAN Do- 


_ MIN1ONS. 2s poſſeſſed by tie»vo SUETAUN at the commencement of the War in 


1799. Second Edition. With an Appendix, ſhewing the Alterations Which have hap- 
pened in the Finances and Relative Condition of th: Prince, in cofiſequence of the 
Partition Treaty concluded in 1792, and ſubſequently to the preſent Time. Preceded 


by a Refutation of ſome Siriftures publiſhed on the Accuracy of the Revenue State- 


ments. By JAN ESs GRAN T, Eſq. 15.67. | | 
NARRATIVE of the, SHIPWRECK of the JUNO on the COAST of ARACAN, 
and of the Singular Picſervaiion of Fountcen of her Company on the Wreck, without 
Food, during a Period of Twenty-three Days; in a Letter to his, Father, the Rev.“ 
Thomas Mackay, Miniſter of Lairg, Sutherlandſhire. . By WILLIAM Mackay, late 
Secord Officer of the Ship. The Fourth Edition, with Notes and Illuflrations. 25. 


ORIENTAL DRAWINGS, by Capt. CuARLES Gold of the Detachment of Royal 
Artillery, lately ſerving in India. Conſiſting of Twelve Numbers, each containing 
four plates, coloured after Nature, with explanatory leiter preſs. 185. Gd. | 


Well India for thy purpoſe do, | 

More reſpect at leaſt there's ſomething new. 

A harmleſs people, in whom nature ſpeaks, 

Free and untainted amongſt whom ſatire ſeeka, 

But vainly ſeeks, ſo ſimply plain their hearts, - 
One boſom where to lodge her poiſon'd darts. Churchill 


State Church, Brahmin follower of Viche 

Female Devotee of the Jentoo caſt, 

Coolies at dinner on the road, EE 

Village Church, and Indians worſhipping Polyar. 
Church Brahmin, follower of Sceva. | 

Sepoy of Tippoo Sultaun's regular infantry. 

7. Female Brahmius carrying water from the well, 4 
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